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DICTATORSHIP IS WAR 
Simeon Strunsky 
in New York Times Magazine 


Autocracy today, then, is a war system, 
but a war system concerned with an inter- 
nal foe. The social peace which fascism 
professes to uphold isan armed peace. We 
take note of a startling change that has 
taken place in the meaning of words. An 
armed peace once upon a time described 
the international situation. Today armed 
peace has less pertinence to the interna- 
tional situation than to the set-up within 
the nations. Even the pessimists will give 
us five or ten years before France and 
Germany, or Russia and Japan, are hacking 
away at each other again. But the tramp 
of the Colored Shirts over their own 
peoples is an actuality today. 

Few people will speak of armed peace 
among the nations as anything but a bitter 
necessity. But the armed internal peace 
which goes by the name of dictatorship is 
eulogized as a good in itself. Mussolini 
has welded the Italians together. Hitler 
has given the Germans a sense of unity 
they have never known. Yet the masses 
welded together by Mussolini do not quite 
give the impression of brethren dwelling 
together in concord; they are soldiers en- 
camped together in a common discipline. 
Hitler has given the Germans a sense of 
unity such as they have never known; but 
the picture of Germany that leaps to the 
eye shows part of the nation armed against 
the rest. ... 

It is not here denied that martial law can 
keep going for many years. A dictator’s 
good right arm may hold together a group 
or a nation which has lost or has never 
possessed a native internal cohesion. Con- 
cede that Mussolini was needed to save 
Italy from the Communists. Concede 
Hitler his absurd claim that he has saved 
Germany from Bolshevism. Glancing 
over the lesser-known semi-Fascist regimes 
in Middle Europe, it may be admitted that 
a firm schoolmaster’s hand is needed to 
drive home the lesson of national unity on 
the war-redeemed inexperienced peoples. 
until Serbs and Croats have worked out a 
modus vivendi in their new Yugoslavia, 
until Poland has learned to walk again 
after 150 years of national paralysis, until 
the old Rumanians can live at peace with 
the new Rumanians, one can understand 
that a Leader with a Big Stick is needed. 

But where is the sense in preaching the 
strong hand to nations who have known 
how to combine liberty with unity? Why 
are they the victims of an outworn system 
if the system works? . . . 

The tiny democracy of New Zealand 
nearly half a century ago hit upon a 
method of realizing social justice through 
the instrumentalities of freedom. It 


learned how to enhance the life of all its 
citizens without resorting to class war. 
That method has since been applied to the 
same problem by the great democracies of 
the Atlantic civilization, and today on a 
more extensive scale than ever. The dem- 
ocratic processes may be marked by con- 
fusion, waste, friction, clamor, but that is 
because the processes are truly economics 
and politics. They are the strains and 
stresses of the normal civilian life. But 
dictatorship is not economics and it is not 
politics. It is, at bottom, war. Super- 
ficially, dictatorship has the singleness of 
purpose, the swift efficiency, the crisp dis- 
cipline of the military method. But the 
world by this time has a very good idea of 
what the ultimate efficiency of war amounts 
to. 
* * 
THE UNIT OF GOVERNMENT 
Arthur E. Morgan 
in Antioch Notes 

The unit of government is the man, and 
the quality of the man determines the 
quality of the government. There has 
been a practical reflection of a philosophic 
doctrine, especially prevalent among the 
social-service cult, that a man is not the 
director of his own destiny, but is only the 
reflection of his immediate social and 
economic environment. To some extent 
this is true, as everyone can observe. The 
same vigor of personality which would 
make a man a Barbary pirate under some 
influences may under other circumstances 
make him a powerful reformer. 

Yet the converse also is true. ‘‘An in- 
stitution is but the lengthened shadow of a 
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man.” All government takes its color 
from human character, and sometimes that 
character is determined not primarily by 
the mass influence of the people, but by 
more discriminating influences, such as 
unusual home tradition, great literature, 
or great friendship. In this interplay of 
the man and the social order upon each 
other we have the drama of society. At 
one time one is dominant, at another time 
the other has greater influence. During 
recent years a few individuals seemed to 
be giving caste to several great European 
societies. Today the resulting societies 
seem ruthlessly to mold the man. 

In present-day America the conventional 
pattern of society which molds its citizens, 
though exceptionally pervasive and pene- 
trating, is wholly inadequate to the times. 
New patterns of thought and action are 
necessary to release our creative powers 
and to refine and integrate our efforts. 
This must be the work of individuals. The 
elemental soul of the people may be stir- 
ring to a new pattern of life, but whether 
that pattern shall be great and adequate, or 
shall be trivial and abortive, depends on 
the leadership of individuals. The nega- 
tive philosophy of social determination will 
not produce that leadership. Men are 
needed who conserve and commit their 
whole powers to the achievement of a new 
and better social and governmental pat- 
tern. 

* * 
SAVAGERY TO CIVILIZATION 
James H. Breasted 
in “The Dawn of Conscience”’ 


There are spots in Europe today where 
chance has brought strangely near to- 
gether and left lying side by side the relics 
of the earliest prehistoric savages and the 
evidences of so-called modern civilization 
—the earliest and the latest points in the 
traceable human career. The soil of the 
battle-scarred hills overlooking the river 
Somme in northern France is in places 
thickly sown with fragments of steel 
shells which have penetrated deeply into 
the slopes and natural terraces made by 
the river ages ago. 

Today, when the great guns are silent, a 
few minutes’ work with a shovel may un- 
cover, lying together in the gravels along 
the brow of the valley, the flint fist-hatchet, 
one of the earliest surviving weapons of 
man, and the jagged fragments of the 
modern explosive steel shell. With one of 
them our earliest savage ancestor could 
crush in the skull of his enemy; with the 
other his civilized descendant is accustomed 
to blow his enemy into bits. There they 
lie, as you unearth them, side by side, the 
flint fist-hatchet and the steel shell frag- 
ment, and the whole sweep of man’s career 
lies between them—-a story of at least 
several hundred thousand, and perhaps a 
million, years of human endeavor leading 
us age by age from one to the other—from 
primitive to highly refined methods of de- 
struction! 
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Is Marxism Compatible with Christianity ? 


Sidney Hook 


HAVE yielded to the earnest invitation of the 
editor of The Christian Register to comment 
upon the discussion between Mr. Henson and 

we} =r. Van Dusen, with some reluctance. The 
Pecemanial presuppositions which both disputants 
share are so foreign to the Marxian tradition and to 
my own way of thinking that they seem to me to be 
more significant than their differences. In addition, 
the subject is complicated by the absence of strict 
definitions, so that I am at a loss to say whether terms 
like God, Christianity, ethics, and love are being used 
in a Pickwickian and emotive sense, or with the literal 
meanings which traditional religions have given them. 


Violently Redefining Terms 

This point is of more than verbal importance, 
because it seems to me that anyone who asserts that 
Marxism is compatible with Christianity—or any re- 
ligion—can do so only by violently redefining these 
terms for the purposes of the occasion. Philosophi- 
cally, Marxism is evolutionary (dialectical) naturalism 
or scientific materialism; Christianity necessarily in- 
volves some form of idealism—whether personalistic, 
mentalistic or speculative. Logically, these views are 
contraries; both may be false but both cannot be true. 
It is with the question of their relative truth that I 
wish to concern myself here, and not with exegetical 
inquiries. I shall take Mr. Van Dusen’s paper as the 
basis for the discussion. Although he very properly 
insists upon the radical divergence between Marxism 
and Christianity, he contends that on some points 
there is a pretty thoroughgoing agreement between 
them—notably in the emphasis on dialectic thinking 
and revolutionary activity. I wish to go further than 
he does, and to maintain that wherever Christianity 
agrees with Marxism it is at the cost of a crying in- 
consistency with its own principles and a relapse into 
eclecticism. 

1. The first of the five differences which Mr. Van 
Dusen enumerates between Marxism and Christianity 
concerns the determinative conditions of human history. 
Against the Marxian “economic interpretation’ of 
history, Mr. Van Dusen opposes as the alternative of 
Christianity “the moral interpretation” of history. 
This offers us an opportunity to test, in the social 

realm, the relative worth of the idealistic and the nat- 
uralistic approach. 

According to Mr. Van Dusen the ultimate forces 
which determine the historical pattern are ethical. 
Any other factors which contribute a determining i in- 
fluence do so only in so far as they represent “moral 
realities.” What is true for the basic pattern must be 


true of the most outstanding events within it, and so, 
consistently enough, Mr. Van Dusen says of the 
greatest crisis in modern times what he would prob- 
ably say of the fall of the Roman Empire, or of the 
American Civil War, or of the Russian Revolution: 
“The Christian sees the present depression as funda- 
mentally due to sin—willful or careless blindness to 
the moral structure of reality. . . .” 

To a Marxist this view is very difficult to under- 
stand and still more difficult to accept. It strikes 
him as careless blindness to attribute unemployment, 
falling prices, bankruptcies, foreclosures and their 
attendant disasters to human sinfulness, which, if I 
understand Mr. Van Dusen, has been pretty constant 
in all periods of human history and, indeed, is almost— 
so he seems to suggest—an integral part of human 
nature. What is the evidence, the Marxist inquires, 
that human beings were more sinful in 1929 than in 
1923? And why, for example, did the depression be- 
come more intense as church memberships increased, 
to mention only one amusing correlation? And what 
is a sin?) Mr. Van Dusen speaks of the sin of glut- 
tony for money and for power and for a specious pros- 
perity. By “gluttony for money’ does Mr. Van 
Dusen mean perhaps “hoarding”’ or “saving instead of 
spending’? But this was once a virtue called “‘thrift’”’ 
—and it was called a virtue precisely at those times 
when capital accumulation was necessary for the needs 
of an expanding economy. Whether it be regarded 
as a virtue or a vice, why should “gluttony for money 
or power” have had such disparate economic effects at 
different times? Further, if human immorality is the 
cause of the depression, then human morality ought 
to get us out. What would Mr. Van Dusen recom- 
mend? Granted the will to be saved, can the point 
in the social structure at which it would be necessary 
to implement that will, be deducible from the mere 
existence of the will? Whether he begins with the 
mechanisms of credit, finance, politics or education, is 
he not admitting that the causal agencies must be 
sought elsewhere than in human morality? 


Major Calamities do not ‘‘Happen’’ 

We need not labor the point. For a Marxist the 
major calamities which overtake human beings as 
members of the social order, especially in times of de- 
pression, are events which “happen” to them in the 
sense that no ethical responsibility is involved. It 
borders on gratuitous libel to attribute their misfor- 
tune to their sinfulness. Although the Marxist is 
not strong on Christian charity, he does not even hold 
the great industrialists and financiers responsible for 
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what has happened. It. is clear that they themselves 
did not, and do not, know what it is all about. Here 
is not the place to argue the Marxian hypothesis that 
the objective contradictions between the ever-expand- 
ing forces of production and the relatively ever-nar- 
rowing range of consumption, both of which flow from 
the capitalist relations of production, is the chief 
cause of the crisis. For even a non-Marxist would 
object to Mr. Van Dusen’s theory of history on the 
ground that it made any explanation of the social 
process impossible. 

A Marxist cannot grant that ethical factors are 
“ultimately” determining. They may have proxi- 
mate influence upon events. But an examination of 
these ethical factors will always show that they have 
a specific content in a determinate context. Man’s 
desire for the better may be invariant, but that does 
not tell us what he regards as better in any historical 
situation. That is why the scientific approach which 
the Marxist takes to ethics is relevant. He attempts 
to explain why ethical patterns of response change, 
why conflicting ethical views are found when and 
where they are, why one group subscribes to them 
rather than another, etc. He evenattempts to explain 
something which, curiously enough, Mr. Van Dusen 
cannot explain in terms of his own Christian hypothe- 
sis and methods, viz., the development of Christian 
doctrine itself, the changes in its organization, its 
varying attitudes towards interest, divorce, and the 
transcendent nature of the divinity. 


The Moral Structure of Reality 

From a philosophical point of view what puzzles a 
Marxist most of all is the phrase the ‘‘moral structure 
of reality.’ Mr. Van Dusen repeats this several 
times. What does it mean? From a _ naturalist’s 
point of view, value is the object of human interest, 
and morality, the organization of human interests. 
The locus of value and morality is individual but their 
content is social. Does Mr. Van Dusen mean that the 
principles of value and morality are constitutive of the 
universe, that, as all objective idealists believe, the 
cosmic order is a moral order? If so, how can he 
justify the normative character of morality, how can 
he escape the conclusion that whatever is, is right? 
He affirms that, in virtue of the “constraining frame- 
work of the moral design of God,’’ no material or self- 
ish ideals can ultimately prevail. If this statement is 
not a tautology, but is asserted as a meaningful and 
true proposition, what is the evidence for it? His: 
tory? But the record shows that selfish and material- 
minded groups have prevailed at least as often as 
other groups. And if they have ultimately gone down 
to defeat, the same is true for “unselfish” groups, 
among whom we may number some noble Christian 
sects as well. Mr. Van Dusen’s philosophy of history 
is really a theology. But even as theology, it has 
many difficulties which can be traced to two incon- 
sistent strands within it—an immanent teleology with 
Roycean overtones of a spiritual community of love, 
which at least has the merit of grappling with the 
problem of evil, and the “transcendent God”’ of dia- 
lectical theology whom Karl Barth found when he 
made a virtue of his unwillingness to grapple ana- 
lytically with the problem of evil. For Marxists, as 


for all naturalists, there is no problem of evil; there are 
only problems and evils. The soluble problems and 
remedial evils are primarily social. 

2. This brings me to point 4 in Mr. Van Dusen’s 
enumeration. He accuses Marxism of being romantic 
in its belief in a social apocalypse, and points out that 
since ‘‘Christianity knows something of sin,” it is more 
realistic in its attitude toward human nature and 
human failure. The plain implication is that Marxists 
hold to the view that, with the change from a capitalist 
to a collectivist order, mankind will be free from all 
moral and intellectual deficiencies and that the reign 
of heaven on earth will be inaugurated. 


Communism---The End of All Evils ? 


It has become quite fashionable for critics of 
Marxism to seize upon the silly pretensions of silly 
“orthodox”? communists that Communism means the 
end of all evils, oppression, jealousy, maladministra- 
tion, etc. The critics are perfectly justified in charg- 
ing that this view is Utopian and evidence of a puerile 
optimism. As if the whole of man’s life is social!—and 
as if the liberation of man from the blind social forces 
of an unplanned economy does anything more than 
give him greater ethical responsibility for his actions! 
The critics do well to suspect any faith in the existence 
of a perfect social harmony—now or in the future. 
Would they were as critical of the still larger faith in a 
cosmic harmony! But the point I wish to stress is 
that there is no warrant for believing that Marx and 
Engels ever held the view attributed to them. On 
the contrary, there is considerable evidence that in 
their criticisms of the Utopian socialists, St. Simon 
and Fourier, and of the sentimental socialists of the 
Feuerbachian variety, Marx and Engels directed their 
critical shafts precisely against the unhistorical social 
illusions of these schools. 

There is, however, a world of difference between 
Marxists who admit that coilective control of the 
mechanical conditions of social life does not auto- 
matically carry with it the assurance that such control 
will be exercised in the most intelligent and ethical 
direction, and Christians like Mr. Van Dusen who 
believe that man is inherently sinful, and that, no 
matter what institutional equivalents for his sinfulness 
are found, the spiritual quality of his motives and 
actions will be the same. Like some other followers of 
dialectical theology, Mr. Van Dusen holds to the 
paradoxical view that man is naturally so evil that only 
when he is living in the best possible society, can he 
understand how really bad he is. To a Marxist the 
only empirical equivalent of ‘‘the soul” is ‘“conscious- 
ness,” and he can understand what is meant by “sin” 
only on the supposition that when the Christian speaks 
of “‘sin,’”’ he means “‘selfishness.” But the ethical quality 
of selfishness or unselfishness is not intrinsic but flows 
from the consequences of selfish or unselfish actions in 
specific situations. A man who unselfishly beggars 
himself and his family in behalf of an unworthy person 
or cause is not morally superior to a person who self- 
ishly demands what is his due, knowing full well that 
if he does not stand on his rights, a precedent for in- 
Juring others will be established. For a Marxist, 
neither selfishness nor unselfishness is virtue or vice. 
If he is a realist, he understands that so long as man 
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lives in an imperfect world, there will always be suffer- 
ing, Injustice and accident. But he points out that 
these need not be economic in form; nor need they be 
regarded as evidence of original sin; nor need they be 
necessarily lamented as absolute evils. For the nature 
of man is such that he can live only in a world which 
is imperfect in many respects. In fact some of his 
best qualities can be realized only in so far as they are 
accompanied by negative qualities. In a world in 
which there would be no jealousy, there would be 
no romantic love; in a world in which there would be 
no envy, there would be no ambition, zestful achieve- 
ment or watchful justice; where personal discrimina- 
tion would be lacking, the marked preferment of deep 
friendship would be impossible. The community of 
saints is neither a possible nor a desirable ideal. 

3. Mr. Van Dusen’s second point concerns the 
legitimacy of coercion as a method of social change. 
The use of such coercion, he holds, violates ‘‘the ethical 
unity of reality,’ whatever that may mean. Here 
again we’ note the characteristic shift between the at- 
titude of Job-like acquiescence towards the world and 
the attitude of normative ethical inquiry and activity. 
If it be true that “the universe is a moral unity”’ then 
nothing within it can be declared essentially evil— 
including the use of coercion. If only a selected as- 
pect of the universe be regarded as good, what are the 
ethical criteria of the selection? If non-resistance or 
non-assertion be one of the intrinsic and unqualifiable 
criteria of selection, then Mr. Van Dusen must con- 
demn as unethical every form of social life, for it is a 
commonplace of political scientists and realistic his- 
torians that no social organization, about which we 
have knowledge, has ever existed without some organ 
of sovereignty; and every expression of sovereignty 
involves coercion—explicit or implicit. Surely Mr. 
Van Dusen cannot mean that the conventional impo- 
sitions of coercion are moral, and that coercion is 
immeral only when it is used by an oppressed class. 
A Marxist may grant that coercion is intrinsically 
bad just as the infliction of any kind of pain, as such, 
upon human beings is bad. But that judgment does 
not imply that it is wrong to use coercion unless it can 
be shown that non-coercive measures can be taken 
which promise to be just as effective as the more di- 
rect ones. In any situation the Marxist judges coer- 
cion in the light of the total context of its use. The 
sentimental refusal to employ force to stop a man 
about to harm or kill others, or the refusal to take 
active measures of opposition against a war of na- 
tions, is itself a sign of immorality and lends objectiv 
aid to the killers and war-makers. 


Coercion Only as an Instrument of Last Resort 

The Marxist is as human and humane as any 
realistic Christian, but he does not subscribe to a 
creed or dogma of non-resistance which makes every 
one of his actions appear to be inconsistent. The 
Marxist justifies coercion only as an instrument of 
last resort, only as it has the sanction of a majority of 
the producing classes, and only as a measure of defense 
against the brutal onslaughts of minority groups, in 
power or out, who try to set the will of the great masses 
of the population at nought. The historical record 
shows that oppressed groups always suffer more vio- 


lence than they inflict, that they have literally been 
goaded into active resistance and generally give battle 
under disadvantageous conditions. The Christian 
who preaches non-resistance to an oppressed group 
is literally attempting to undermine its will to opposi- 
tion. (I have developed this theory at greater length 
in Chapter XVIII of my book, ‘“‘Towards the Under- 
standing of Kar] Marx.’’) 


A Fetish of Force 


Sometimes “‘orthodox’’ Communists speak as if 
they had made a fetish of force. There is nothing in 
Marx or Lenin to justify this. In fact, Lenin called 
it part of a disease known as “‘infantile leftism.” It 
is becoming increasingly important to distinguish on 
the one hand between critical Marxism based on Marx’s 
teachings and on the laws of logic, and on the other 
hand between “orthodox”’ social-democracy and ‘‘or- 
thodox’”’ Communism which in different ways emascu- 
late Marx’s real views. If they are interested in a 
correct analysis of the Marxist position and not merely 
in an easy refutation, opponents of Marxism should 
come to grips with the views developed in Marx’s own 
writings and not in those of his fanatical hero-wor- 
shipers, who more often than not have not read him.* 

4. Mr. Van Dusen’s third point concerns itself 
with the importance of individuals as the “creative 
principle in history.’’ Marxists are reproached with 
not properly understanding what Mr. Van Dusen calls 
““Christianity’s distinctive contribution to a philosophy 
of history.”’ Now I wish to point out that not all 
Christians would agree with Mr. Van Dusen that 
the individual is the creative principle in history. 
Certainly in different ways, Hegel and Royce would 
stress the importance of the community, of Objective 
Mind—language, law, custom, art—of the operation 
of the great institutions of objective mind—the family, 
church, and state-—which explain the contents of the 
individual mind and not vice versa. In fact, it seems 
an impossible task to explain the trends of world- 
history, the rise and fall of empires, the change in ideal 
patterns, including the varying estimates of the im- 
portance of the individual in society, in terms of “the 
vision and life and influence of the individual person.” 

Marxists believe that man makes his own history, 
but they do not believe that every particular person 
does. Collective man is the author of his own historic 
fate, but his activity at any time is limited and pre- 
scribed by certain determinate conditions—his physi- 
cal environment, his biological potentialities and the 
economic and cultural consequences of his past activi- 
ties. These socio-physical forces by themselves produce 
nothing. Men are the efficient factors of every social 
act. But sometimes these conditioning factors are 
so strong that, no matter which men are in a position 
to wield influence, it is safe to say that the direction 
and consequences of their activity would be the same. 


*In justice to my readers I wish to make clear that I do not 
regard either the Socialist Party or the Communist Party as 
Marxist parties. The organization of an American workers’ 
party, communist in philosophy, realistic in its tactics and strat- 
egy and capable of linking up its ideals with the revolutionary 
tradition of our own historical experience seems to me to be the 
most urgent political need of the present. 
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At other times—much more infrequently—a man 
specially endowed by nature, or entering the political 
scene at a moment when the constellation of social 
forces is rapidly shifting (e. g., Lenin’s return to 
Russia), will exercise an influence not uniquely de- 
ducible from the normal operation of these social 
forces without him. This is an empirical matter to 
be settled by an analysis of particular cases. The im- 
pression of incurable abstraction which Marxist his- 
toriography makes upon Mr. Van Dusen is in part due 
to the very nature of a historical account which, 
since it involves selective reorganization of the 
past, can never be as rich as the actual historic 
experience. To expect to catch the whole of the 
past in our present knowledge of it is to expect 
knowledge to create the subject matter which it 
seeks to understand—a metaphysical impossibility 
on all views except idealism. In part, Mr. Van 
Dusen’s impression is derived from the writings of 
dogmatic and incompetent Marxists who think the 
possession of a formula makes detailed historic research 
unnecessary. The best way to correct the impression 
is to read the historical writings of Marx and Engels, 
Lenin and Trotsky and Mehring, and, with certain 
cautions and corrections, the major works of our own 
Charles Beard. 

5. The fifth and most important difference be- 
tween Marxism and Christianity, according to Mr. 
Van Dusen, concerns the question of the nature of 
“ultimate reality.”’ It is difficult to discuss the “‘na- 
ture of ultimate reality,’ because these words are in- 
fected with profound metaphysical ambiguity. What, 
e. g., does that little word ‘Real’? mean? Offhand 
one can distinguish at least three different meanings. 
(1) Real may mean what exists in space and time; 
(2) Real may be a value term and express a prefer- 
ence, moral or esthetic; (8) Real may mean ‘‘necessary 
condition” or “independent variable,” which is what 
the scientist intends when he distinguishes between the 
“real’’ conditions of color and its actual experience. 

For a Marxist, the “‘realities’’ of the world are 
discovered by experiment, analysis and reflection upon 
all the relevant data of experience. The realities of 
the physical world, although always present, may not 
be the realities of the psychological, social or esthetic 
world. There is only one world, but it presents many 
aspects or realms. The key categories to these realms 
must be found in the structure and behavior of the 
objects studied. The physical realm is “funda- 
mental” in the order of time but not in the order of 
significance. If I can guess at Mr. Van Dusen’s mean- 
ing, I think that he differs with the Marxists primarily 
on the question of the metaphysical status of ethical 
ideals. For a Marxist, ethical ideals have social 
reality. They emerge in a social context and outside 
the historical behavior of men, the structure of their 
organisms and the character of their cultures, it is 
meaningless to say that the world as a cosmic whole 
is ethical. Ethical ideals arise out of determinate 
social conditions and have as their function the per- 
petuation or transformation of the social order in 
which they have developed. In the eyes of a Marxist, 
any other view of the status of ethical ideals leads to 
unintelligible mysticism or else to the position that 
“whatever is, is right.’ 


Mr. Henson is right, I believe, over against Mr. 
Van Dusen in his claim that the future will see church- 
men divided on the social issue and compelled to 
choose between the two camps of reaction or revolu- 
tion. A Marxist would add, however, that so long as 
they remain within the church they are aiding the 
eamp of reaction. The social principles of Christian- 
ity in so far as they are specifically Christian and con- 
strued in terms of the institutional behavior of 
churches can never be adequate to profound social 
change. Marx’s views on religion may appear in the 
light of modern comparative religion as much too 
crude and simple. His dictum that religion is the 
opium of the people fails to explain, for example, the 
nature of primitive religion, its multiple psychological 
motivation, and why in class societies all ruling classes 
have religions of their own and believe in them as 
fervently as oppressed classes do. But in essence 
Marx was right. Whoever approaches the problem 
of Christianity and social justice from a historical 
point of view cannot deny that the following passage 
from Marx is substantially accurate: 


The social principles of Christianity have had eight- 
een centuries in which to develop, and have no need to 
undergo further development at the hands of Prussian 
consistorial councillors. The social principles of Chris- 
tianity justified the slavery of classical days; they glori- 
fied medieval serfdom; and they are able when needs be 
to defend the oppression of the proletariat, though 
with a somewhat crestfallen air. The social principles of 
Christianity proclaim the need for the existence of a 
ruling class and a subjugated class, being content to ex- 
press the pious hope that the former will deal philan- 
thropically with the latter. The social principles of 
Christianity assume that there will be compensation in 
heaven for all the infamies committed on earth, and 
thereby justify the persistence of these infamies here be- 
low. The social principles of Christianity explain that 
the atrocities perpetrated by the oppressors on the op- 
pressed are either just punishments for original and 
other sins, or else trials which the Lord in his wisdom 
ordains for the redeemed. The social principles of 
Christianity preach cowardice, self-contempt, abase- 
ment, submission, humility; . . . and the proletariat, 
which will not allow itself to be treated as canaille, needs 
courage, self-confidence, pride, a sense of personal dig- 
nity and independence, even more than it needs daily 
bread. The social principles of Christianity are lick- 
spittle, whereas the proletariat is revolutionary. So 
much for the social principles of Christianity! 


This article by Professor Hook comments upon an article 
by Francis Henson, which appeared in The Register of J anuary 18, 
and a reply by Henry P. Van Dusen, which appeared in The 
Register of February 1. 


* +s * 


TWO PICTURES 
Dorothy Drake 


An artist painted a picture 

Of sunshine, and valley and hill. 
All who saw it wondered 

At the artist’s consummate skill. 


A woman had only a life, 

But she painted its meaning so true 
That she made it a thing of beauty 

For all who passed by to view. 
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The Community Within the Walls 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


visit to “The State Prison Colony’ at Nor- 
folk, Mass. As a former member of the 
Board of Public Charities of the District of 
Columbia, I had been charged with official responsi- 
bility for the penal institutions of the District. I was 
familiar with the fight involved every time a forward 
step is proposed in penology. I was equally familiar 
with the attacks that soon or late are leveled against 
every new prison that tries to do anything with in- 
mates except lock them up and work them to the 
limit. The newspaper attacks on Norfolk, the mis- 
leading, unfair headlines, the powerful interests that I 
discovered to be back of the attacks, did not surprise 
me in the slightest. They did, however, make me feel 
guilty that I had not made any effort to see Norfolk 
ie judge for myself as to the kind of work that it was 
oing. 

By the Providence bus I rode out twenty odd 
miles, through Dedham, Norwood and Walpole, to 
the reservation. 

My own freedom that morning furnished an im- 
pressive background for the visit. I had cut loose 
from the office. Nobody was coming to meet me. 
I was in the open country. Through gray mists, a 
yellow sun was slowly climbing and gaining power 
with every degree of ascent. My walk of a mile was 
through pines and scrub oaks, past the great gray 
boulders that stick up everywhere in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. Turning off the road for a moment, I could 
get the feel of dried grass, pine needles or frozen snow. 
I could see the ground-pine, hear the woodpecker tap- 
ping, smell the boundless woods. The road led away 
to the ends of the earth. 

Over all was a limitless blue sky. I was free to 
come, to go, to walk, to linger by the way. 

Topping a rise I saw something big, gray, ominous, 
looming up to the left. To my surprise I found that 
it was a high wall enclosing a series of brick and con- 
crete buildings. The reformatory that I was most 
familiar with had had no walls. Our theory in building 
was that walls were provocative. They made men 
want to put all their wits at the task of getting over. 
“At least,’”’ I said to myself, ‘these Massachusetts 
reformers are not sentimentalists!’’ Nor did it look 
like sentimentalism run wild when I got there. The 
walls were twenty feet high, anda mile around. Dead- 
ly electric wires were stretched along the top. Every 
little way there were watch towers and in them guards 
armed to the hilt. Before passing within the walls, 
there were the usuai formalities observed in prisons, 
scrutiny, a checking up on one’s business, a sliding 
back of huge bolts, a silent opening and closing of 
vast doors. From the open road and the sense of 
freedom, I went into a house of bondage, built so that 
men may learn the glory of freedom and find strength 
to use it in society. 

An assistant to the Superintendent, through whom 
I had requested permission to see the place, met me 
and took me about. A clean-cut, able fellow, who 
knew the reasons for everything, who saw clearly the 


_ place for the iron hand and the place for the helping 


hand, he put me in touch with their successes and 
their failures. 

In a nutshell, the scheme is to make a community 
within the walls. It is to get hard, consistent work 
out of the men, make them realize that they have 
broken the laws and must be punished, but at the same 
time give them hope for something better, and ability 
to fit into community life when released. 

The wall fascinated me. As I passed under it, I 
learned that prison labor had built it for $94,000, 
whereas a minimum cost under contract would have 
been $180,000. 

Inside the walls are thirty-six acres of ground. 
Outside the walls are approximately one thousand 
acres more. The plan is to develop a large farm. 

At the entrance to the prison proper are the re- 
ceiving buildings and the hospital. One of the at- 
tacks on the prison has been leveled at the hospital. 
It is up to date, well equipped, provided with X-ray 
machines and laboratories, and the right kind of 
instruments for the operating room. “Too good for 
criminals,’ say the critics. They do not stop to think 
that wherever competent scientists deal with masses 
of men the things that they find out not only help the 
men but help all the rest of us. Our business in the 
World War was backing up armies, but as a Red Cross 
Commissioner, I spent thousands of dollars for Belgian 
and French civil hospitals, because what happened to 
civilians was tied up closely with what happened to 
armies. Nothing is too good in the war on disease 
anywhere on earth. 

I went on to the kitchens and dining halls. The 
preparation of food was on a big scale. The serving 
of the food was on a totally different scale. Instead of 
a large hall with long tables and hundreds of men eat- 
ing in silence, the dining units were arranged to serve 
not over fifty men per unit at small tables, and the 
men talk at table. ‘‘Risky to let them talk,” various 
wardens all over the country have said tome. “They 
will plan too much deviltry.” Undoubtedly that is 
true where the atmosphere of the prison is repressive, 
but where the men have something to be interested in 
and where the whole atmosphere of the prison is con- 
structive, it is a different matter. 

The menu at Norfolk, as in most institutions, is 
changed from day to day. For breakfast on the day 
I visited the prison, the men had cream of wheat, 
milk, bananas and coffee. For dinner they had 
smothered beef and onions, mashed potatoes, bread, 
butter and coffee. For supper, in harmony with the 
traditions of a New England Saturday night, they were 
given pork and beans, catsup, bread, prunes and coffee. 
Plain, decent, satisfying food, well prepared and varied, 
is believed to be part of the constructive work. Once 
most of us held that we ought to make men hate 
prison with all the venom of their natures. Now we 
believe that it is dangerous to the community to create 
hatred, and make men determined to get even when 
they are released. Instead, every detail at Norfolk is 
planned to make men prefer to team in with the com- 
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munity life at the prison and to live useful lives when 
they/get out. 

In one of the dormitories there were twenty-five 
single rooms and several seven-bed dormitory rooms, 
giving accommodation to about fifty men. There were 
toilet facilities in the single rooms and toilets and 
shower baths at the ends of the corridor. 

No single plan of dormitory has been adopted at 
Norfolk. There are at least three grades of restraint 
revealed in the living quarters of the men. If a non- 
social type of young gangster starts to run amuck and 
stir up trouble, he very quickly finds himself off by 
himself where his ribald yells cannot be heard and 
where no smothered beef and baked beans are served. 

The Norfolk Colony is not mainly a pleasant 
boarding house behind walls, If it were many of 
us might be lazy enough to seek seclusion behind the 
erim gray ramparts with their deadly wires, and 
thank God for guards and machine guns to stand be- 
tween us and the responsibilities of life. There is no 
idyllic ease there at Norfolk. All kinds of shops inside 
the walls and rocks to break outside the walls summon 
men to the hardest kind of work. 

The great difference between the work at Norfolk 
and the old-fashioned prison is that the Superintendent 
and his assistants do their best to make the work in- 
teresting, educational, reformatory, fitted to the man. 

Besides the cooking and cleaning inside the build- 
ing, there is construction work and farm work in the 
open air and shop work of various kinds. As an edi- 
tor, I was taken, of course, to the print shop. I saw 
the wood-working establishment, the furniture shop, 
the paint shop. One got a good impression every- 
where. 

The men have work assigned for the week, and if 
they go at it with vim they can earn Saturday as a day 
off in which to exercise, to visit, to read, to play some 
musical instrument, to build something for them- 
selves, or to study. 

The library was so attractive that I could have 
spent some days there myself with pleasure and profit. 
Probably Norfolk lacks money for new books. I never 
saw a library that did not. Books will come as gifts 
when citizens of Massachusetts realize what this in- 
stitution is doing. 

In Norfolk there is something vastly more in- 
teresting than the latest type of prison building; it is 
the people who live there—inmates, guards, personnel 
officers, clerks, doctors, dentists, pharmacists, teachers, 
what not. 

Let it be repeated: Norfolk is a prison, but also 
it is a community, and the theory back of it is that 
the more like a community it can become, the better 
prison it will be. So we find theater, church, school, 
as well as solitary cells. Inside the prison community 
there is a place called the jail. 

There is no deterrent to crime that we can trust 
except the putting of a new desire into the criminal. If 
he will not respond, he goes to his own place, and it is 
not so different from old-fashioned solitary confine- 
ment with bread and water. But all the time the 
best type of brains is at the job of making him re- 
spond, and the results are surprising. 

The faces of staff and inmates interested me. 
There was none of the old-fashioned keeper attitude, 


oozing hostility. There were none of the burly guards 
who look as if they would rather knock a man down 
than answer a civil question. There were keen, alert, 
modern guards of the best state-trooper type, appar- 
ently ready for any contingency, but in full sympathy 
with the scheme. 

Nor were the faces of the prisoners so different. 
My guide commented laughingly on the “stigmata”’ 
of crime as laid down by a great Italian authority, 
and told of a comparison between prisoners in Eng- 
land and Oxford students. The students were dis- 
covered to have more of the alleged stigmata than did 
the prisoners. 

I saw a man, deft, neat, interested, assisting in the 
X-ray room. I saw another in charge of the library. 
I saw a tall, handsome fellow with wonderful eyes 
moving rapidly up a prison walk on some errand, and 
thought what he would look like in full evening dress 
suit. I saw others obviously of a lower type men- 
tally. What chain of circumstances brought these 
different men here? What failure of home, school, or 
church? What irresistible inner drive? What impulse 
of modern high-geared life? Once we would have 
said, “It is all a mystery,” or “He is just a yegg or per- 
vert.” Now we have the case records. Nothing at 
Norfolk indicates the caliber of the men who planned 
and built the institution and who are carrying it on, so 
clearly as the scientific studies of the lives of the men 
who are sent there, and the wise reformatory measures 
that are devised and prescribed. 

If Norfolk is a community is there any effort to 
have men take part in the government? Yes, picked 
men sit in with heads of departments and the Super- 
intendent and talk things over. It makes the men 
better satisfied. It makes the administration more 
intelligent. 

Weare living in a day when crime has organized, 
equipped itself with fast cars and machine-guns, chal- 
lenged boldly and on a big scale our system of law 
and order. Millions of people have grown afraid. In 
such a crisis the tendency is to throw overboard all 
that we have learned and to depend wholly on force. 

We are for force, but force in the right place. All 
the best brain and brawn of the community must be 
put at the task of running down the criminals. The 
courts must be speeded up. ‘‘Certainty of quick retri- 
bution” is sound doctrine, and it is as kind as it is wise. 

But when we have hold of the criminal is it 
common sense to treat him so as tomake him twice 
as bad a man when he goes out of prison as when 
he comesin? That is precisely what we have done for 
years all over the world. 

It is safer to take hold of criminal material and to 
improve it. It is cheaper, and that is of some concern 
these days. 

It is right in the sight of God and man, and that 
ought to be of some moment to us in the Church. 

These men back of Norfolk and the Norfolk idea, 
in the seven years of its history, Sanford Bates, A. 
Warren Stearns, Lewis Parkhurst, Francis B. Sayre, 
several of our wisest governors, and, above all, Howard 
B. Gill, Superintendent, are entitled at least to ordi- 
nary, fair, decent treatment. Some of us hold that, 
when the story is told and understood, they will be 
accorded the unstinted praise of their fellow men. 
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THE VIEWPOINT OF A MINISTER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I shall call the attention of the congrega- 
tion of Unity Church to the introductory 
offer of The Register and urge those who 
have not already subscribed to do so. I 


regard The Christian Register as a distinct . 


asset, not only to the Unitarian movement 
as a whole, but to our Unitarian churches 
individually. I have the feeling, based on 
some experience, that a subscriber to a 
church paper becomes all the more in- 
terested in his local church, as well as in 
denominational affairs. 
Norman D. Fletcher. 
Montclair, N. J. 
A TRIBUTE TO MISS ADAMS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Many of your readers will sincerely re- 
gret the passing of Miss Ella Adams, for 
thirty-six years housekeeper at ‘The 
Oceanic,” Isle of Shoals. For many sum- 
mers previous to 1897 she was in service 
at the “Appledore Hotel.’’ She also spent 
several winters on both Star and Appledore 
Islands. She first went to the Shoals as a 
young girl in 1877. All in all she was an 
integral part of the Shoals life and spirit. 

Only those who have been closely as- 
sociated with her can begin to realize how 
much she did to make guests comfortable 
in a hotel built in 1876, and lacking in 
many of the so-called modern improve- 
ments. Her loyalty to everyone was deep 
and true. She sacrificed much that others 
might be happy. Her sense of humor and 
her genial laugh smoothed over many 2 
rough, tough moment as well as cheered 
up many a weary soul. 

Her faithful and loving friendship for 
Oscar Laighton is one of the most beauti- 
ful facts of life. It is good to hear that 
Mr. Laighton is standing up under this 
severe loss. He knows Miss Adams would 
want it that way. They were good pals, 
and such friendship is rare these days. 

It will be hard to fill Miss Adams’s place 
at the Shoals. It will be harder to realize 
she is no longer with us to help, to cheer, 
to advise. But her spirit will live long in 
the hearts of all of us. It was a joy to 
have known her and it was a privilege to 
She is an ever- 
lasting personification of sincere loyalty 
and loving service. 

Carl B. Wetherell. 

Andover, N. H. 
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WORK FOR THE NEW FELLOWSHIP 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Listening to Universalist preaching 
during my young manhood, such preachers 
as O. B. Clark, Isaac George, H. L. Rex- 
ford, and during twenty-five years of my 
maturer life taking a laboring oar in the 


Unitarian church with Dr. Edgar Swan 
Wiers at Montclair, N. J., I am greatly in- 
terested in the new Fellowship. I believe 
it will bring together a group of men and 
women of unusual competency. I believe, 
however, that the one thing needed to make 
Free Religious Fellowship great is for the 
churches to undertake a great work. And 
that work seems to me to be waiting for 
them at this time, namely, the meeting of 
the present urgent demand for moral 
leadership. 

‘The depression has shown that economic 
miscarriage has been largely due to moral 
faults, and the new industry and business 
now struggling to be born will require new 
aims, methods and practices for which the 
world ought to look to a church which will 
search scientifically for true principles and 
develop new moral ideas which will con- 
tribute to the general good. In the last 
analysis, right and wrong are dependent 
upon principles as sure as the principle of 
gravitation. 

There is nothing obscure about the re- 
lations of employer and employee, nor be- 
tween producers and consumers, nor in the 
wicked distribution of the products of in- 
dustry. That is, there is nothing obscure to 
the caretul student who studies the ques- 
tion with the general welfare in mind. Is 
there not here a great objective and a 
beneficent work for the new Fellowship? 

But there are also demands from other 
sources at this time. The repeal of pro- 
hibition makes necessary a new approach 
to the whole problem of intoxicants. 
Again, the recent prevalence of serious 
crime makes a challenge to study how to 
deal with the criminal. Other questions 
are apparently more numerous than ever. 
Cannot the Free Church Fellowship pre- 
pare itself for moral leadership and thereby 
not only do a great work but itself become 
great? 

Emerson P. Harris. 

Jersey City, N. J. 
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MR. CRESSEY ON SANTAYANA 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I was much interested in the review of 
the life of Santayana and his works by 
Rev. Charles T. Billings. He is no doubt 
formally of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but one can hardly see how he can be con- 
sidered in any way a representative of 
that church. From what I have read of 
his books he seems essentially a materialist 
and an automatist—all comes from physi- 
cal organization. Whether he believes in 
God I do not know—belief in God today, 
however, is often such as would have been 
regarded twenty-five years ago as simple 
denial—but certainly he believes neither 
in free will nor in survival. In confirma- 
tion of my impression I quote from a re- 
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view of his latest book, ‘Some Turns of 
Thought in Modern Philosophy,” in The 
New York Times. ‘‘As an avowed materi- 
alist, end ¢s a good disciple of Democritus, 
Mr. Santayana would have us believe that 
the whole of life is nothing more and noth- 
ing less than the result of ‘physical organ- 
ization’ . . . Sucha philosophy, of course, 
precludes, in its ultimate analysis, any 
possibility of free will and dispenses with 
any supernatural divinity or moral sanc- 
tion.” 

Dr. Santayana has poetic faculty and 
fantasy; he may identify poetry and re- 
gion. These may illumine in his view 
the negation of existence but as a com- 
mentary on his thought concerning man I 
agree with Will Durant in his ‘Story of 
Philosophy”? when in a review of Santa- 
yana’s thought he writes in substance: 
Dualism may have its difficulties ‘“‘but it 
is logic and lucidity personified alongside 
of Santayana’s conception of himself as 
an automaton automatically reflecting on 
its own automatism.” 

George Croswell Cressey. 

Geneseo, Ill. 


TRUE LESSON OF THE HORRORS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register : 

The startling and impressive Stalling 
collection of war photographs now being 
given the public will bring home to the 
young and unimaginative a bit of the deso- 
lation which I saw on battle grounds in 
1919 and at Verdun later. But what will 
most interest the peruser of these ghastly 
views today is the human element dead 
and alive and the sickening consciousness 
that deluded, infuriated human beings, 
not tigers or snakes, were responsible for 
forcing the strongest and most hopeful 
producers as conscripts to slay other con- 
scripts equally innocent, all both producers 
and consumers. [Every one slain was 
called a “‘hero,”’ not a ‘‘victim’”’; heroism 
implies voluntary action. Those who 
escaped bombs and bayonets were as 
heroic as those who bled to death on a cruel 
barbed-wire fence. 

Some of the militarists and the Legion 
and its feminine auxiliaries are hastening 
to laud this new exposure of insane war- 
fare, and to pervert its lesson. They feel 
it is a warning to Congress to vote more 
taxpayers’ money for more munitions to 
preserve “security.”” The masses may be 
deluded by their sophistry. They do not 
know that fear and rivalry insidiously 
fomented now as in the years before 1914 
is doing the devil’s work. It was the best 
armed nations that went to war. 

There is grave danger that an exhibition 
of horrors will be perverted to aid the work 
of armament makers and allied interests 
who carry on their shrewd propaganda in 
cinemas and press so as to create the psy- 
chology that pays them dividends by those 
who have no perception of cause and effect. 

Lucia Ames Mead. 

Boston, Mass. 
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REMEMBER THE CHILDREN 


VER since Senator Beveridge first sponsored a 
Child Labor Bill in 1907, there has been a grow- 
ing demand for protective legislation for the 

children of our country. Two attempts at the regula- 
tion and prohibition of Child Labor have failed on the 
ground of constitutionality. In 1924 the Congress, 
by joint resolution, voted to submit to the states an 
amendment to the Constitution granting the power to 
the Congress to limit, regulate and prohibit the labor 
of persons under eighteen years of age. 

This proposal contains no prohibition or regulation 
of the employment of children in the amendment it- 
self. It merely gives the Congress power to legislate 
in this field, and, according to Secretary Perkins, any 
law passed can be changed by a simple majority at any 
session of the Congress. 

And now in spite of the unqualified endorsement of 
many of the most conservative organizations, and a 
long list of outstanding citizens, there arises the old 
familiar bugaboo of Communism. The Children’s 
Bureau is alleged to be tainted by the spirit of Karl 
Marx, and the proponents of this Child Labor legis- 
lation are decried as enemies of our most sacred in- 
stitution, the family. 

Into the debate, also, come, in some states, the 
agents of the Catholic Church, claiming without good 
reason that the proposed amendment will give to 
Federal government power to control the education 
of their children, and on the ground of self interest 
they stand opposed to the proposed amendment. 

And then there are the constitutionalists who 
again raise the banner of states’ rights and ery out in 
fear of Federal Bureaucracy. It is these antagonists 


who cite the 62 per cent decrease in Child Labor in the 
textile trade throughout the country in the last dec- 
ade, but fail to mention that the number of children 
under sixteen employed in South Carolina increased 24 
per cent and in Georgia 12 per cent during the same 
period. 

While we debate the various arguments, what 
about the children? It is time that we give our 
thought to them: thousands of little boys and girls 
exploited by selfish employers—causing tremendous 
difficulties in interstate industrial competition. While 
millions of men walk the streets of our cities searching 
for work there is no excuse for working their children 
and the only way to control adequately and regulate 
legislation throughout the country is by Federal Law. 
Twenty states have already ratified the amendment. 
If the legislatures of the remaining states would think 
more of the children and less of the essentially selfish 
interests of the opponents of this Child Labor Amend- 
ment, the children of America could be guaranteed the 
protection in the future which they now enjoy under 
the N. R. A. 

Everett M. Baker. 


SHALL NORFOLK PERISH? 


HE life of one of the great modern establishments 
of good will and humane consideration is in the 
balance. I refer to the Norfolk Penal Colony of 

Massachusetts. In a short time, Governor Joseph B. 
Ely will have before him the unfavorable report of 
State Auditor Francis X. Hurley’s investigation of 
this institution; and it will be for him—or, if he follows 
Commissioner Frederick J. Dillon’s plan, for a non- 
partisan committee of five men—to decide whether 
the Superintendent of Norfolk, Howard B. Gill, the 
man who conceived of this prison, supervised its con- 
struction, and for several years has administered its 
affairs, shall be retained or dismissed. 

In the short space allotted to me I can do no more 
than state the conclusions which a host of facts and 
authoritative judgments have led me to adopt. 

Norfolk has been developed by Mr. Gill’s vision 
and dedicated industry into an institution which pro- 
vides admirable conditions—the best that have here- 
tofore prevailed—for the study, re-education and so- 
cial reformation of the more corrigible social offenders. 
The construction is good and the morale of the inmates. 
is good. Mr. Gill, because he has singleness of heart 
and an enlightened program, has been able to secure 
the financial backing of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the loyal cooperation of a few superior men—the 
sort who under the type of prison management that 
has existed in the past would never consent to work 
ina prison. On account of this, the investigative and 
therapeutic work have been of a high order. “I think 
the experiment is excellent,’’ Warden Lawes has re- 
cently asserted. “It is one of the few experiments in 
prison reform that is being well done.’’ Norfolk, ac- 
cording to the Forbes report, “is the one creditable 
page in the history of prison administration in Massa- 
chusetts.”’ These are the latest opinions of two truly 
competent judges. 

Against this we have the damning testimony of a 
politician who admits that he is not interested in 
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_ penology, who from the start has been utterly unsym- 


_ the accusations will be. 


pathetic with the Norfolk plan, and whose informa- 
tion for the most part has been culled from a handful 
of grumblers and malcontents. Mr. Hurley is an able 
and aggressive lawyer who is as fitted to report upon a 
progressive prison as Huey Long is to report upon 
the educational program of Harvard University. 
Since the contents of Mr. Hurley’s reports have 
leaked into the newspapers—we know how this is 
done—it is possible to make predictions as to what 
It may be said in brief, that 
some of them refer to occurrences which are unavoid- 
able in any prison; others are the result of misinter- 
pretations and misrepresentations and can be easily 
refuted by Mr. Gill; and the rest are due to the lack of 


_ adequate funds to pay a competent staff and to the 


difficulties inherent in the management of a large 


_ number of gangsters who were transferred last spring 
_ from Charlestown to Norfolk. Mr. Gill had no proper 
| provision for such men, as Mr. Forbes has pointed out 
) in his report. 
_ the latter said, by ‘mixing unfit men with the trust- 


Norfolk should not be allowed to fail, 


worthy men who are found there, in a way that would 
bring about disorders and apparent failure of the sys- 
tem.” 
Norfolk should be divorced from polities. ‘Prison 
reform and politics,’”’ asserts Warden Lawes, “‘cannot 
step in the same harness. ... The administration 


_ should be answerable only to a properly constituted 


court. Thus protected from the sniping of press, con- 
tractors and politicians, prison reform in the United 


/ States would make great strides forward.” 


Mr. Gill has never been “regular.’”’ He has never 
played the little game of favors and counter favors. 
For his subordinate officers he has refused to accept or, 
when compelled, has accepted under protest political 
appointees whose prejudices were inimical to his 
scheme, This is the attitude that has made Norfolk 
what it is and, into the bargain, given Mr. Gill 
the reputation at the State House of being ‘‘hard to 
manage,” and hence ‘‘annoying”’ to the politicians. 

There are other politicians, then, besides Mr. 
Hurley, who are against Norfolk, and it is to their 
fractious vehemence that Governor Ely will be most 
exposed during the coming fortnight, unless it hap- 
pens—and here I appeal—that citizens with a larger 
vision, individually and collectively, press their moral 
convictions upon the Governor in order that this 
important enterprise may endure. 

Henry A. Murray, Jr. 


* * 


TWO REFORMS 

N the transitional period in which we are now enter- 
ing, should the Church lead, or must it follow the 
ethical standard of society? Can the Church re- 
form the world, if it does not or cannot reform itself? 
Here are two reforms which I suggest to liberals. 

We might try to complete the disestablishment of 
Church and State, by insisting that churches and ec- 
clesiastical institutions should bear their share of pub- 
lic taxation. Why should churches expect the general 
public, which has little interest in their theological 
tenets, to pay their taxes, because it has been the 
custom of the past? We are living today, not in the 


previous centuries. 
couth.”’ 

Society, led by the President, is trying to take 
the profit motive out of modern life, and substitute 
something higher. Could our great liberal churches, 
led by our eminent ministers, formulate a plan by 
which members of the clergy and religious workers 
will have a salary code, so that all may live equitably? 
Or is this expecting too much of the “religious”? Can 
we teach the outside world by example? 

Secretary Wallace in an address to the represent- 
atives of the Federal Council of Churches said: “Nei- 
ther socialism nor communism meets the realities of 
human nature as I sense them. Both have an emo- 
tional dryness and a dogmatic thinness, which repel 
me. ‘They deal in the dry bones of the ‘economic 
man,’ and I crave in addition the flesh and blood and 
spirit of the religious and artistic man. . . . The eco- 
nomic and business machine should be subjected 
more and more to the religious, the artistic, and the 
deeper scientific needs of man.” Secretary Wallace 
believes that society can reach its goal only by the 
operation of a religion which will have more in com- 
mon with the early manifestation of Christianity 
than the rugged individualism of present-day Prot- 
estantism. 


“Time makes ancient good un- 


Carlyle Summerbell. 


* * 


WHAT CAN I DO? 


OW many times during life there comes that 
feeling of individual helplessness and impo- 
tence in the face of organized evil and cor- 

ruption; the attitude of “I know all these things but 
what can I do?”’ The vile mess recently uncovered at 
Welfare Island, New York, is enough to make one 
almost despair of justice and honesty. Proposed ap- 
propriations for a larger navy in a world gone mad 
with nationalism, while millions suffer unemployment 
and poverty, is not a hopeful sign for peace. The in- 
dividual is more and more gripped by these merciless 
organized powers of evil until he seems helpless. 
Platitudes about virtue, goodness and honesty seem 


. old fashioned and do not solve the problems. 


What can I do? The first thing to do is to take 
courage! Into our hands has fallen the banner of a 
group of fighting liberals, —trong men and women 
who in the face of tremendous odds battled for human 
rights and religious freedom. Just because the tide is 
turning is no excuse for cynicism and despair. If a 
man is worth his salt today he will join his talents, 
time and energy with those of his fellows in building 
new concceptions of religion and new ways of living 
together. In the meantime, what can I do? In the 
words of Horace Traubel: 


What can I do? I can talk out when others are 
silent. I can say man where others say money. I can 
stand up when others are asleep. I can keep on working 
when others have stopped to play. I can give life big 
meanings when others give life little meanings. I can 
say love when others say hate. I can say every man 
when others say one man. I can try events by a hard 
test when others try them by an easy test. What can 
I do? I can give myself to life when other men refuse 


themselves to life. 
Alfred S. Cole. 
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_ BOOK REVIEWS 


Literature, Revolution, and Religion 


LITERATURE WITH A CREED 

The Great Tradition. By Granville 
Hicks. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

A recent reviewer described Mr. Hicks 
as a “‘literary historian with a dogma to 
grind.” If one accepts this fact, and sub- 
tracts accordingly from the judgments 
made, he will find “The Great Tradition” 
an exceedingly fascinating piece of criti- 
cism. Ina recent magazine article, Joseph 
Wood Krutch commented pertinently upon 
the parallel between the zeal of early 
Christian converts and that of the con- 
vert to Communism today. Granville 
Hicks is an admirable illustration of this 
phenomenon. He testifies in season and 
out to the fundamental nature of the class 
struggle. With insight he sandwiches in 
some important literary criticism. 

“The Great Tradition” is announced as 
a criticism of American literature from the 
Civil War to the present time. Many 
readers will be more likely to describe it, 
however, as a manifesto against the doc- 
trines of the classical economists, with 
illustrations from American literature. 
This book most certainly deserves reading 
by students of American literature, though 
its prejudiced position and inequalities of 
presentation ban it as a text-book. One 
might call Granville Hicks the Mr. Dick 
of American literature with Communism 
as his King Charles’s head. He preaches 
his heresy in nearly every line and cannot 
too loudly proclaim his separation from 
the critical priests of the genteel tradition. 

No review would do justice unless it 
clearly stated that there are excellent 
passages of literary judgment untinctured 
by the author’s social creed. The sorcery 
of Walt Whitman, the moral truancy of 
Mark Twain, the experimental realism 
of William Dean Howells, the mysticism 
of Bert Harte increasing in proportion as 
his western scene departed from him, all 
deserve high tribute. There are few trivial 
estimates. While granting that much of 
Mr. Hicks’s special pleading can be as 
annoying as Elisha’s bears, one finds no 
dull pages. There is a certain advantage 
in a man who recognizes no literary 
shekinahs. No one but Dos Passos gets a 
nimbus from Mr. Hicks. If the publishers 
had simply omitted the last chapter, a 
trumpet call to Communism, the book 
would have been thrice as valuable. As it 
is, it stands as a compelling and compre- 
hensive survey of the post Civil War 
literature, increasing independently of the 
European tradition. One should simply ac- 
cept this as a brilliantly prejudiced vol- 
ume describing the social forces running 
under the surface of American literature, 


written by a young man in the throes of a 

great enthusiasm, who has forgotten for 

the moment that truth has no axe to grind. 
Stephen H. Fritchman: 


* cS 


THE COMPLEXITY OF MARX 


Towards the Understanding of Karl 
Marx. A Revolutionary Interpreta- 
tion. By Sidney Hook. New York: 
The John Day Company. 347 pp. $2.50. 

Professor Hook’s book is a remarkable 
example of clear and logical interpretation. 
He approaches his subject in a spirit of 
unbiased logic and maintains his attitude 
throughout the study, which is in no way 
vitiated by his apparently whole-hearted 
sympathy with the doctrines of Karl 
Marx, as he understands them. 

It is not an easy book to read because 
neither the doctrines of Marx himself, nor 
the doctrines which claim to be Marxian 
in origin though differing in apparently 
every particular, are easy to understand. 
It is impossible to present in the space of a 
short review any digest of Professor Hook’s 
treatment of the subject. His style is com- 
pact and as condensed as it is possible to be. 
He believes that the truest estimate of the 
great thinker is the revolutionary one, 
that maintains that dialectic materialism 
necessitates in its ideal of the rule of the 
proletariat—that is, the rule of one 
economic and political class, the workers— 
a revolutionary procedure. 

Two facts which stand out in emphatic 
clearness are the breadth of knowledge at- 
tained by Marx—a knowledge not confined 
to economic and political theory, but ex- 
tending to philosophy, ethics and esthetics 
—and his humanistic zeal. His hatred 
of capitalism is based upon his hatred of 
its suppression of human personality, the 
misery and the degradation that it brought 
into being when it stratified society into 
capitalists and workers, and its unscru- 
pulous use of the latter. : 

This book should be read with care 
by all who wish to understand the 
principles upon which was based a class 
revolution which was powerful enough to 
overthrow the apparently immovable 
barriers of caste, race and religion. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 

AN INTRODUCTICN TO BERDYAEV 

The End of Our Time. By Nicholas 
Bardyaev. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
Ines 358 ppewesecane 

Nicholas Berdyaev is a new name to 
most American readers. His recently pub- 
lished “The End of Our Time’? will un- 
doubtedly make his name familiar to 
thoughtful men and women who are eager 


to discover the undercurrents of religious 
thinking in Europe today. “The End of 
Our Time” is a book with a thesis: we are 
witnessing today ihe end of the Renaissance, 
and are about to enter the new Middle Ages. 
Humanism has made its full contribution. 
It has withered and died. It is Berdyaev’s 
central conviction that the highest mo- 


ments in man’s spiritual achievement | 


have been associated with the Middle 
Ages, and only by a return to their spirit 
can we come back to the main stream of 
Christianity. “We have got to pass 
through a new civilized barbarism, undergo 
a new discipline, accept a new religious 
asceticism, before we can see the first light 
of a new and unimaginable Renaissance.” 

This volume may find few readers who 
will accept its conclusions, but its measured 
invectives, its relentless penetration into 
the sophistries of humanism, its revela- 
tion of Socialism’s inadequate descriptions 
of human nature, all make Berdyaev a 
figure of tremendous proportions. This 
reviewer has seldom read a description of 
the spiritual despair of today more bril- 
liantly and poignantly phrased. “The 
secular foundations of the West are trem- 
bling. We are entering into the realm of 
the unknown and the unlived. and we are 
entering it joylessly and without much 
hope. We can no longer believe in the 
theories of progress which deceived the 
mind of the nineteenth century.’’ 

There is added meaning in the words of 
Berdyaev concerning Karl Marx and his 
philosophy when one realizes that Berd- 
yaev was expelled by the Bolsheviks in 
1922 as an upholder of religion. Careful 
students of Marx will appreciate the judg- 
ments made in this volume. ‘Marx does 
not allow any value to human personality. 
He discards the human and_ preaches 
hardness towards man in the name of col- 
lectivity, in the name of the future state. 
His collectivity takes the place of the lost 
God. He does not recognize the need for 
the infinite interior life.” 

Those who are interested in the re- 
vealing of authentic religious principles in 
our present day of shifting standards will 
find this a book of splendid diagnosis. 
His appreciation of the role which women 
play in religion, “‘they are predestined the 
myrrh-bearers,”’ his refreshing statement 
of religious poverty, and his warnings 
against syncretism will strike the careful 
reader with delight. One feels that here 
is a man wrestling indeed with problems of 
primary importance. ‘‘Man has had 
enough of life cut off from its religious cen- 
ter, and a quest for a newreligious balance, 
a spiritual deepening, must begin. He must 
either go deep, or peter out altogether.” 
As an appendix the author contributes a 
philosophical Russian’s interpretation of 
his country’s great revolution. There is 
no careless awarding of moral haloes in his 
analysis. The Revolution’s spiritual inef- 
fectualness is devastatingly revealed. 

Stephen H. Fritehman. 
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Cincinnati’s Liberal Churches Outlining 
Elements of Church-School Curriculum 


Teachers of the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist church schools of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
are rethinking study materials for liberal 
schools. The project really started last 
October when the school staffs of the Uni- 
versalist, St. John’s Unitarian, and First 
Unitarian Congregational, met on three 
consecutive Tuesday evenings at the home 
of Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer of St. John’s 
Unitarian Church, for an institute. 

Later the field secretary of the Uni- 
versalist General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Miss Harriet Yates, visited Cincinnati 
and the same group was the guest of Rev. 
Carl Olson at the Universalist church. At 
this meeting it was decided to hold regular 
quarterly meetings of the group to discuss 
problems which might arise from time to 
time. Mr. Krolfifer was elected dean of 
the Institute and he with Rev. Carl Olson 
and Stephen Smalley, director of the school 
ot the Unitarian Congregational Church, 
were to constitute a committee to work on 
the problems submitted. 

The problems submitted for the first 
regular meeting were of a like nature: 
“How shall liberal church-school teachers 
answer the questions constantly arising 
from orthodox sources?”” For example, 
our stand on such matters as immortality, 
salvation, the divinity of Jesus, and the 
term “Christ.” 


Cooperative 


The group met as the guest of Mr. 
Smalley January 30, and the dean led the 
discussion after building up a background. 
He showed how to orthodoxy the Bible 
was actually the word of God—dictated by 
him for all men at all times. To a liberal 
group however, he said, it was an account 
of the religious experiences of a race of 
people which had value only when we 
could place ourselves in the positions of 
the various writers. We can find no 
prophesy in it for us. It cannot be used 
by us as a constitution, as it was intended 
to be used by Ezra’s people. 

The Westminster Confession of faith was 
read as a representative attitude of Protes- 
tant orthodoxy toward the book and its 
place in salvation. A free church treats 
the Bible in a non-partisan way, it is one 
book, there are others. Appropriate parts 
of Gould’s “Young People’s Bible Book’’ 
were read and all agreed that his approach 
was a good one for liberals. 

After a splendid discussion, during 
which other problems were thrashed out, 
it was decided to set up at the next meet- 
ing the various elements which should en- 
ter into the curriculum of Mid-Western 
liberal church schools, with a view to de- 
veloping one to be used by the three 
schools in Cincinnati. 

S.B.S. 


Community 


Planned chiefly by minister and people of church in Eugene, Ore. 


Organized largely by the people and the 
minister of the Community Libera! Church 
(Unitarian) in Eugene, Ore., a newly 
formed ‘‘Cooperative Community Con- 
ference’ looks toward a new type of closely 
organized community, offering the ad- 
vantages of both cooperation and unselfish 
individualism, and designed to create bet- 
ter homes and more economic security for 
its people, and ‘to become, on necessity, 
self-sustaining. A prospectus of the plan 
was recently submitted to the Subsistence 
Homestead Bureau at Washington, D. C., 
in an effort to gain the cooperation of state 
and national reconstruction agencies in 
furnishing credit tor the project. 

Group purchase of land; leaseholds in 
perpetuity to members; group payment of 
taxes raised by an assessment per acre 
rather than upon improvements made; 
group health insurance providing medical 
service; four hours service or its equivalent 
in money to the community by every 
working member; one-tenth of the land 
held in common for a guest house, in- 
firmary and other common uses; coopera- 
tion on a purely voluntary basis in farm 
and other machinery, and in buying and 
selling—these are some of the details of 
the plan. All possible encouragement 
shall be given the establishment of various 


home industries, either by single families or 
by groups, in order to make the com- 
munity, as far as possible, self-supporting. 
The plan is subject to such modifications 
as may be determined by the members of 
the community, since the government is to 
be democratic in policy and practice. 

Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith, minister of 
the Community Liberal Church, reports 
that the Subsistence Homestead Bureau 
informed him that requests for community 
projects now total more than four billion 
dollars, while the appropriation to the 
Bureau is twenty-five million dollars. To 
him, this spoke eloquently of the direction 
ot the thoughts of the American people, 
although it also put a damper on the hopes 
of the prospective cooperative community. 

The president of the Community Con- 
ference is Lee Giddings, a trustee of the 
Unitarian Church, and the secretary is 
Mrs. Verona Merrill, clerk of the church 
and superintendent of the church school. 

The project has the endorsement of 
economists of the State University and of 
the head of the Democratic Party in the 
state, Hon. E. F. Bailey. 

The community is not chiefly interested 
in making money. Rather, it aims for 
higher values of living, better homes, more 
stability and security. There the man be- 


set by some mischance of business or ill 
health would not find himself alone in his 
economic struggle, but would be surrounded 
by a community of persons ready to give 
him a chance to recoup his fortunes. 
+ * 

EIGHTY PICTURES SHOW 

WORLD-WIDE LIBERALISM 


The attention of the churches is again 
called to a loan exhibit of photographs sug- 
gestive of ‘Liberal Religion: Age-Old, 
World-Wide,”’ which consists of eighty or 
more pictures of uniform size, easily mount- 
able on bulletin board or screen. The 
collection contains many pictures of noted 
Unitarians, both men and women, of whom 
there is a surprisingly large number who 
have attained eminence in our own country 
in the field of literature, science, education, 
social reform, and statesmanship. 

The exhibit makes an admirable adjunct 
for occasions of special denominational 
significance or for local anniversary pro- 
grams. It is available also for program 
meetings of branch Alliances and Young 
People’s organizations. 

For information, apply to Mrs. George 
F. Patterson, librarian of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

* * 


BOSTON LENTEN SERVICES 


Prominent preachers from eleven de- 
nominations or groups are on the Lenten 
program this year for the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches. Among these 
are Dr. Charles E. Park of the First 
Church in Boston, Mass:, Dr. George E. 
Leighton of the First Universalist Church 
in Somerville, Mass., and Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes of the Community Church, New 
York City. 

The services will be held in Tremont 
Temple Baptist Church, and will last forty 
minutes, from 12.15 to 12.55 p.m. At each 
service there will be a special soloist or a 
quartet of the church from which the 
minister comes. These services are inter- 
denominational and inter-city, inasmuch 
as the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches includes thirty-eight towns with- 
in the Metropolitan Park Area. This is 
the fourteenth season of such services. 

* * 


FELLOWSHIP CONFERENCE 


The General Alliance Committee on 
Fellowship will conduct a conference 
Monday, February 19, at 11 a.m. in the 
Fifield Memorial Room, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Branch Fellowship chair- 
men and Alliance members generally are 
invited to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted with 
the splendid work carried on by the Fel- 
lowship Committee. 

ee 

Plainfield, N. J.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church is another parish which gives pub- 
licity to superior moving pictures. By 
special arrangement with The Christian 
Century announcements of the best recent 
films are made in the church bulletin. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


George Washington 
He go lived as to breathe 
into his country 
the soul that was 
his own. 
Benjamin N. Cardozo. 


CHURCH FOUNDER’S MEMORY 
HONORED AT LOS ANGELES 


According to annual custom, the Wom- 
en’s Alliance of the First Unitarian Church 
of Los Angeles, Calif., celebrated January 
4 the 113th anniversary of the birth of 
Madame Caroline Severance, founder of 
the church, and of the Friday Morning 
Club of Los Angeles. Luncheon was 
served to 125 guests, and honor seats at 
the table were given to those who have 
been in the church more than twenty-five 
years. 

Attention was called to the beautiful 
portrait of Madame Severance, which be- 
longs to the Alliance of the Los Angeles 
Church; and Miss Belle Smith, who was 
secretary of the Channing Club, the 
women’s society of the church in 1889-1890 
when Madame Severance was president, 
paid a beautiful tribute to this woman of 
quiet dignity who exerted such an in- 
fluence on the life of what was then the 
small town of Los Angeles. Miss Smith 
told of Madame Severance’s hospitality, 
her readiness to lend aid to new and pro- 
gressive movements, and her ambition to 
start a liberal church. 

The organization of the church took 
place in the Severance home in 1898. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, a guest in the home at the 
time, wrote: “I played the organ, Seymour 
Severance sang bass, Sibley Severance 
sang tenor, Mr. Severance took up the 
collection and Mrs. Severance superin- 
tended the Sunday school.” From this 
small beginning has grown the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles. 

The program included an exhibition of 
photographs of the men who have served 
as ministers of the church. Dr. Eli Fay, 
1884-1890; Dr. J.S. Thompson, 1890-1897; 
Dr. C. K. Jones, 1898-1907; Rev. Burt 
Estes Howard, 1905-1908; Dr. E. Stanton 
Hodgin, 1908-1920; Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus, 1920-1932. These photographs 
will remain in the possession of the 
church. 

Rey. Ernest Caldecott, present minister 
of the church, introduced the guests of 
honor, including Mrs. Fay, widow of Dr. 
Eli Fay; Mrs. Wendte, widow of Charles 
W. Wendte; Mrs. Florence Niles and Miss 
Cornelia Niles, daughter-in-law and grand- 
daughter of Dr. C. K. Jones; Mrs. Backus 
and Mrs. Caldecott. The program con- 
cluded with the singing of Auld Lang Syne 
and an old-fashioned dance. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


Photographs of the six pictorial educa- 
tional posters issued by the League have 
been made, and are for sale at cost—25 
cents each for 5-inch by 7-inch prints, or 
| $1.50 for the set ; 50 cents each for 8-inch 
by 10-inch pictures, or $3.00 for the set. 


| UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


- THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


| It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


WITHIN BUDGET, ST. JOHN’S 
COMPLETES SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


At the annual meeting of St. 
John’s Unitarian Church in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, representatives of the various de- 
partments and organizations showed that, 
in spite of the difficulties of the past year, 
the work of every department had been 
successfully carried out. The actual ex- 
penditures last year were under the es- 
timate in the budget adopted for the year. 
The budget prepared for the coming year 
was adopted by the congregation. 

A junior membership was established by 
vote of the congregation with annual dues 
as follows: From confirmation age, usually 
twelve years, to eighteen—$1 per year; 
from eighteen to twenty-five—$2.50 a 
year. Adult membership, above twenty- 
five, is $5 per year. The outlook for the 
coming year is very encouraging. 

The following persons were re-elected to 
the Church Council: Fred G. Dethlefs, 
Ernst Fendrich, Louis Giehl, George 
Haehnle, Louis J. Hauck, Albert Heidt, 
Albert Leeker, H. William Meier, George 


A. Muenzenmaier and George Schraffen- 
berger. These with ten others constitute 
the Church Council for the fiscal year 1934. 
The council is the executive body of the 
Church. The council elected the following 
officers: President, Edwin E. Kurzynski; 
vice-president, John B. Petzhold; secretary, 
Dr. Carl Henn; financial secretary, Harry 
W. Mueller; treasurer, George A. Muenzen- 


maier. 
* * 


CHURCH-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

Current honor rolls in the Unitarian 
church schools of Uxbridge and New Bed- 
ford, Mass., for three months perfect at- 
tendance contain sixty names of Uxbridge 
pupils and fifty-six at New Bedford. 


* * 


Worcester, Mass.—The First Unitarian 
Church calendar announces the opening of 
this year’s soup kitchen January 11. To 
finance this work the Lend-a-Hand held a 
dance and bridge. Last winter 1,906 quarts 


of soup were made and sent to under- 
nourished families. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


The fifth regular meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union will be held at 
the Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass., 
Monday, February 19. Supper will be 
served to the delegates at 6 o’clock; the 
Teacher ‘Training Course will be held at 7, 
and also a conference on ‘Junior Choirs 
and Church School Music,” led by Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes. 

The speaker at the general meeting at 
8 o’clock is Professor W. Linwood Chase of 
Boston University School of Education; 
his subject, ““‘Why We Need New Methods 
of Teaching.’ The Teacher Training 
‘Class will consider ‘‘Story-telling and Ex- 
pressional Work in the Church School,” 
with reference to suitable stories for use 
with children of primary and junior groups. 

* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Professor Herbert H. Farmer of the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation will preach 
at King’s Chapel Sunday, February 18, at 
11 a.m. Dr. William P. Merrill of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, 
N. Y., will preach at the noon services, 
Tuesday-Friday inclusive, February 20-23. 
There will be a preaching service at noon 
on Washington’s Birthday. Monday, 
February 19, at noon Raymond C. Robin- 
son will give an organ recital. 

ok a 
MR. STEELE TO KEOKUK 


Wayne H. Steele, a graduate of the 
Meadville Theological School in the class 
of 1933, has accepted a call to the ministry 
of the First Unitarian Church in Keokuk, 
Iowa. 

* ok 


AMELIA FOLSOM MARSH 


Amelia Folsom Marsh, widow of Rev. 
John Lewis Marsh, died in Washington, 
D. C., January 20, in her eighty-seventh 
year. Born in New York, educated in 
Wisconsin, married in Iowa, she went with 
her husband to Meadville, Pa., where he 
prepared for the ministry. The parishes of 
Ware, Northfield, Winchester and Bol- 
ton, Mass., and Colorado Springs, Colo., 
remember their devoted and inspiring 
work, as do the parishes in Saco, Me., and 
Lincoln, Neb., where many happy years 
were spent. She lived during her last 
years in Washington. Besides her two 
daughters and granddaughter in Washing- 
ton, she leaves a son and daughter-in-law 
in Portland, Ore., and four grandsons and 
a great-grandson to carry on the name in 
the West. The patient sweetness and 
courage of the last long years crown her 
active life with blessing. 

* * 
PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 


Dr. Georg Rommert of Munich, Ger- 
many, recently gave an interesting lecture 
on “Wonders of the Unseen World.” His 
talk was illustrated by a specially made 
projectorscope. This lecture was given 
under the auspices of the Students’ Ac- 
tivities Fund. 


The International Relations Club has 
been reorganized. Meeting twice a month 
during the morning session, the club is 
studying Russia. The members seek to 
gain an unprejudiced and better under- 
standing of Russia. At each meeting a 
chairman is appointed. Members read 
and discuss certain phases of Russian life 
and government. The club sponsored the 
talk by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary 
of the Department of Social Relations of 
the American Unitarian Association, before 
the school assembly on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 7. 


EDMUND Q. S. OSGOOD 


Known alike for religious and civic per- 
vice to the town of Brattleboro, Vt., Rev. 
Edmund Quincy Sewall Osgood left an 
impress on the life of All Souls’ Church and 
the community that his recent death can 
neither abate nor destroy. He served this 
church for thirty-five years in an active 
pastorate and was minister emeritus fol- 
lowing his retirement in 1932. Formerly 
he was minister of Unitarian churches in 
Grafton and Hyde Park, Mass. 

In Brattleboro he was a member and 
chairman of the School Board, a member 
and later chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Brattleboro Retreat, a member and 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Home for the Aged and Infirm, a member 
of the board of trustees of the Brooks Free 
Library, and secretary and treasurer of 
the Society for Prevention to Cruelty of 
Animals. At the Retreat, the Osgood In- 
firmary stands as a witness to his services 
in behalf of that institution. 

“Our friend has achieved an immortality 
which has breadth as well as longevity,” 
declared Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, Mr. 
Osgood’s successor, at a recent memorial 
service. A tribute written by Rev. Milton 
S. Czatt for The Reformer, says in part: 

“For more than a generation, his unim- 
peachable integrity and unfeigned love of 
virtue have been builded into the warp and 
woof of our community life. 

“Judged by his friends, he dwelt in the 
upper strata of human thought and life. 
Some of the choicest characters of Brattle- 
boro for more than a generation have been 
numbered among his intimate associates. 
While he consorted with princes, he never 
lost the common touch. His sympathies 
were not circumscribed. Hyven remote 
tragedy touched him deeply. His kind 
heart was moved by every instance of suf- 
fering, from the dumb animal kingdom to 
the unfortunate victims of the complexity 
of our social order. His counsel was timely 
and his philanthropy was constructive. 

“He represents a culture too rare and 
precious to be passed without comment. 
Revealing biographies, historical novels 
and literary classics have been his great 
delight. Countless hours of thoughtful 
reading and extensive travel wisely planned 
have yielded the resources of a richly stored 
mind. 
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““He has earned the right to view life in 
historical perspective. He is a paradox of 
detachment and identification. From no 
good cause has he withheld support, yet he 
can look at life as something infinitely 
higher than all its varied forms. Personal 
loss has only served to deepen his faith in 
the fundamental integrity and abiding 
worth of life. It has been his privilege to 
watch one contemporary madness after 
another and to remain unshaken as the 
evening star by the storms that sweep 
across our own horizons. Untainted by 
pessimism, he personifies the spirit of 
youth in its eternally buoyant hope. The 
poise and serenity achieved by our highly 
esteemed friend make advancing years 
the alluring land of golden promise.” 

* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Everett M. Baker is min’ster of the West- 


minster Unitarian Church, Providence, 
Reals 


Alfred S. Cole is Christian Professor of 
Homiletics at the Crane Theological 
School. He is minister of the Channing 
Religious Society, Newton, Mass. 


Dorothy Drake is a graduate of Smith 
College. She isa member of the Manu- 
script Club of Boston, Mass., and is the 
author of several short stories and poems 
which have been published. She is now 
at work on a play. 


Sidney Hook was born in New York City. 
He received his degree of bachelor of 
science from the College of the City of 
New York in 1923, the degree of mas- 
ter of arts from Columbia in 1926, and 
the degree of doctor of philosophy from 
Columbia in 1927. He has studied in 
Berlin, Munich, and done research at 
the Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow. 
Mr. Hook has twice been awarded a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. He is the 
author of “Towards the Understanding 
of Karl Marx,” ‘‘The Metaphysics of 
Pragmatism,” and a co-author of “‘Es- 
says in Honor of John Dewey.” He has 
contributed to the “Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences,” and to many maga- 
zines. Mr. Hook is assistant professor 
of philosophy at Washington Square 
College, New York University, New York 
City, and lecturer at the New School for 
Social Research, New York City. 


Henry A. Murray, Jr., is assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He isin charge of the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic, which is devoted 
to psychotherapy and _ experimental 
psychology. 


Carlyle Summerbell is minister of the 
Unitarian Church, Tampa, Fla. 


John van Schaick, Jr., formerly pastor 
of the Church of Our Father (Univer- 
salist), Washington, D. C., Commission- 
er for Belgium of the American Red 
Cross in the World War, has been editor 
of The Christian Leader since 1922. 
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Pleasantries 


Swankley had been a great traveler, and | 


his trouble was that he couldn’t keep quiet 
about it. 
minded him of something that took place 
in Timbuctoo or the Cannibal Isles. 

His friend Martin was admiring a beau- 
tiful sunset one evening. 

“Ah!” said Swankley, “you should just 
see the sunset in the Hast.” 

“T should like to very much,” said Mar- 
tin. ‘‘The sun always sets in the west in 
this ordinary old country.”’—Labor. 

* ok 


The family had planned a picnic for the 
next day and Bobby was asked by his 


mother to see what the paper predicted | 


for the weather. 


After searching the paper he said: | 
It says | 
here, ‘Weather for Wednesday, Unsettled.’” | 


“Well, they haven’t decided yet. 


—Christian Union Herald. 
*  o* 


A German lens-maker has just con- 


structed a microscope with an enlarging | 


power of 400,000 times. A pleasant, harm- 
less, although thrilling diversion for a win- 
ter night, we should think, might be look- 
ing at your income through one of these 
interesting gadgets.—Boston Herald. 

* * 


We don’t blame these college professors 
for wanting to get jobs with Roosevelt. 
It’s a darned sight easier than staying in 
the class-room and trying to explain to 
students all that is happening.—Albany 
Knickerbocker Press. 

In view of President Roosevelt’s reported 
intention to cut down Hollywood salaries, 
several film stars are believed to be willing 
to have theirs reduced to what they actual- 
ly are—Punch (London). 

* x 


Mistress: “Be careful not to drop those 
china dishes, Norah.’ 

Maid: “Don’t worry, mum. If they 
did fall they’re too light to hurt my feet.””— 
Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

Little Joy, seven years old, remarked 
as she helped herself to the last biscuit on 
the plate, ‘“‘This won’t matter to me, for 
I’ve been an old maid about all my life, 
anyhow.”—Christian-Evangelist. 

Mrs. Flynn: “This neighborhood seems 
pretty noisy, Mrs. O’Brien.” 

Mrs. O’Brien: “Yis, the only time 
there’s any peace here is whin the trucks 
drown the noise.”—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Mother: ‘Tommy, what are you doing 
in the pantry?” 

Thomas: “‘Oh, just putting a few things 
away.”—Hxchange. : 

* * 

Tourist (in Yellowstone Park): ‘‘Those 
Indians have a blood-curdling yell.” 

Guide: “Yes, ma’am; every one of ’em is 
a college graduate!”’—Eaxchange. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 


| Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., minister emeritus. 


Everything that happened re- | 


Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond ©. Robinson, or. 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning prayer 
with sermon by Rev. Professor Herbert H. Farmer. 

Week-day Services, 12 Noon. Monday, organ re- 


cital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Feb. 20-23, | 
| De. Wm. P. Merrill of the Brick - Presbyterian 


Church, New York. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 1l1a.m. Church School, 11 a.m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, IIll., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11a.m., Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1830 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 


Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1430 kilocycles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 13810 
kilocycies. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocyeles. 

Sioux City, Ia., The Humanist Society, 
Rev. Gordon Kent, Friday, 10.15 a. m., 
Station KSCJ, 1830 kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m. Station WDAE, 
1220 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 550 
kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


Attention Clergymen. From the Social Service 
Angle, progressive 
clergymen are entitled to the same information as the 
physician on the question of Marriage Hygiene and 
Marital Relations. Literature will be sent on request. 
Educational Research Foundation 


6 West 24th St., New York City 
ESET EISEN SET ED § SS SRE TS LE LT RCE 


John | 


Six Thousand Dollars More 


MUST BE RECEIVED 


Before April 30th 


In Annual Contributions 
From Churches and Friends 
To Equal Last Year’s Gifts 


PLEASE ACT PROMPTLY 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Classified Advertising } 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Position Wanted—By registered nurse of twenty 
years’ experience in hospital and private nursing. 
Skillful in caring for invalids and elderly persons, 
Address M. C.—Christian Register. 


The Christian Register 


Asks for your support 


Why? 


Because it spreads the Unitarian 
word and gives news of the 
Unitarian work 


It should be read by every 


Unitarian 


Its subscription list is its most 
important revenue 


Are you a subscriber? If not, 


Subscribe Now 


$3.00 a year 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


